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"Word of Welcome” 
to 

The Association of College Track Saco of America 

and the National Collegiate Track Coaches Association. 


By Philip 0. Badger, New York University 
President of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 


Ralph Young wrote me a few days ago and asked me if I would drop in at 
your joint convention for a few moments and say a word of welcome. Then he 

mailed me a printed program and I noted I have been allotted a twenty-minute 
space, 


However, please don't get nervous, because I shall be brief. There was an 
old saying when I was a student at Yale that President Hadley used to tell the 
visiting preachers that "no souls are saved after twenty minutes." My saying is 
that a welcome should be well under twenty minutes and no offense offered. 


I'm mighty glad that you men are holding your convention here in Detroit 
along with the National Collegiate Athletic Association. We are all interested 
in the same matter; the welfare of intercollegiate sport; you in the field of 
track and field sports and those of us in _ N.C.A.A. in the whole list of inter- 
collegiate sports. 


We are as much interested in the coaches as the coaches in turn are in the 
boys on their squads. All we can do to be helpful to you we wish to do, because 
for one thing you are right on the firing-line in your direct contact with the 
boys. You can leave an imprint on them for good sportsmanship and right thinking 
more deeply than anyone else because of your close association with them. In 
short, you can do more good than all the rules and regulations we can pass in a 
century of conventions. More power to you! 


I read your program of ovents with great interest and growing admiration, 
because it concerns itself primarily with the techniques of your profession. You 
are helping one another to be better coaches so that the boys in turn may be 

better coached. You are not devoting your interest to criticizing other people's 
business, 


I need not remind you of the grave period we have entered into in this 
country. It is much too early to tell what the exact effect will be on our col- 
lege sports programs. If these programs have to be contracted or abandoned it 
will be with deep reluctance on the part of all of us, but we shall all feel 
proud of the records our athletes will write in their service to the nation just 
as they have done in the past; and as regards the track and field athletes, you 
men will have contributed more than anyone else to the development of those 
qualities that shall make for their success. 
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SUGGESTED TIME SCHEDULE FOR INDOOR DUAL TRACK MEETS 
By Larry N. Snyder, Ohio State University 


All athletes, officials and coaches must kmow the schedule and cooperate fully. 

A good announcer should be able to focus attention on every final effort. 

Broad Jumpers who also sprint must get trials early or be satisfied with less 
jumps. 

Stalling in field events is out. Compete when called or lose trial. 


Field Events 


7:30 - Pole Vault - Starting height - numbers and quality of jumpers may cause 
starting time to vary. 

7:45 - High Jump - Starting height - numbers and quality of jumpers may cause 
starting time to vary. 

7:45 - Broad Jump - Check competitors in at 7:30. Start promptly at 7:45. 
Three trials - one, or at most two, final jumps for the 
qualifiers. | 

7:45 - Shot Put - 4 trial puts - two final puts for each of four finalists. 


Track Events 


8:00 - 1 Mile Run - Continue running events as fast as possible, 

8:06 - Dash 

8:09 - 4hO Yards 

8:14 - High Hurdles - Announcer gives results: score of teams for four events, 
then calls for shot finals. When final of any field event 
starts, all competitors must be stripped to competing clothes- 
shoe laces tied and be ready to go in 30 seconds after pre- 
ceding competitor. 


Field Events 


26 ) Shot Put Finals to completion - two puts each finalist, 
min-) High Jump Finals to completion - if more than three remain, continue dur- 


utes ) ing Shot Put finals. 
or ) Broad Jump Finals to completion - if necessary finish trials during Shot 


more and High Jump. 

| Pole Vault Finals to completion - if more than three men remain, continue 
during Finals of other Field events. No focus of attention until 
other Field events are completed - 45 second time limit. 


Track Events 
8:40 - 2 Mile Run 8:56 - Low Hurdles 
8:51 - 880 Yards 9:00 - Relay 
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SUGGESTED SCHEDULE OF EVENTS FOR TWO-DAY MEETS 
By Henry F. Schulte, University of Nebraska 


For a number of years I have been of the belief that we, the track coaches 
could make our two-day meets more attractive to the public and consequently 
bring in more revenue at the gate, 


I believe we should, so far as possible, make two separate meets on two 
separate days. For instance, have the meet broken up as follows: 


First Day 
Track Events Field Events 


440 Trials Shot, Trials, and Finals 
100 Trials 

120 H.H. Trials Discus, Trials, and Finals 
One Mile Final B.J., Trials and Finals 
100 Final 

120 H.H. Final 

440 Final 


SESTSES 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


Second Day 


Pole Vault 

880 Trials — Javelin, High Jump 
220 Trials 

220 L.H. Trials 

Two Mile Final 

220 Final 

220 L.H. Final 

880 Final 


Relay 


SEWE OU 


It is my firm belief that this arrangement will give us a strong and well- 
balanced two-day program. It will not work a hardship on the athletes as a 


group. 
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PAN-AMERICAN TRACK & FIELD G.AMES 


By Lloyd W. Olds, Michigan Normal, Chairman 
U.S.-Pan-American Games Committee. 


The Pan-American Games will be held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, from 
November 21 to December 6 in 1942 on the four-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Columbus. The following western hemisphere countries 
will participate in these games: Argentina, Antilles, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Columbia, Central America, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, Paraguay, United States, and 
Uruguay. 


At the meeting of the United States Sports Federation in New York, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, 1941, the Pan-American Track and Field Games Committee was set up, 
composed of the following thirteen members: Charles B. Hoyt, W. C. Hunter, 
Wilbur Hutsell, Alfred Masters, Earl Thompson, K. L. Wilson, Lloyd W. Olds, 
George T. Donoghue, Edwin F. Schaefer, Charles L. Diehm, Kinter Hamilton, Guy 
Stollenwerck; six elected by the Amateur Athletic Union, six by the National 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association and one at large appointed by President 
Avery Brundage. It will be the duty of this committee to assist in raising funds 
to defray the expense of the team to South America, advising the U. S.-Pan- 
American Committee in all matters having to do with their sport, including the 
determination of the place, time, and method of holding the try-outs, and selec- 
tion of team members, coach, manager, and trainer. 


At the meeting of the Track and Field Games Committee, Dr, L. W. Olds of 
Michigan was elected chairman and K. L. Wilson of Chicago, secretary. Although 
at this early date plans of the committee are still in a formative stage, it 
has been suggested that contributions to pay the team's expenses to Buenos Aires 
be solicited in all indoor and outdoor college and AAU meets. The country will 
be divided into districts, with a member of the committee being assigned to each 
and responsible for raising funds for the cause in his district. It has been 
proposed that the following collegiate and AAU meets be designated as Section 
Try-Outs for athletes to qualify for the Final Try-Outs, the time and place to 
be decided on at a later date by the committee: National AAU Championships, 
N.C.2A, I.C.4A, Central Collegiate Conference, Western Conference, Missouri 
Valley Intercollegiate, Far Western Conference, Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Association, Southwestern Conference, Southern Conference, and any other meets 
that the committee may nominate. 


The Variety Club of Dallas, Texas, has offered to stage the Finals in 
connection with their State Fair on October 11, the proceeds going to the Pan- 
American Track and Field Games Committee. It is further proposed that the 
Marathon and Walking Try-Outs be held under the jurisdiction of the AAU Long 
Distance and Walking Committees, respectively. The National AAU Decathlon 
Championship, held under the Michigan Association jurisdiction and sponsored by 
Michigan State College at East Lansing, June 12 and 13, 1942, may be designated 
as the Pan-American Decathlon Final Try-Out. 


It is proposed that two men shall qualify in each of the following twenty- 
two events for the Pan-American team, excluding the relays: 100 meters flat, 
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Lloyd W. Olds (concluded) 


200 meters flat, 400 meters flat, 800 meters flat, 1,500 meters flat, 5,000 meters 
flat, 10,000 meters flat, Marathon (42 kilometers 195 meters) 3,000 meters stee- 
plechase, 110 meters hurdles, 400 meters hurdles, 10,000 meters walk, 50,000 
meters walk, running high jump, running broad jump, running hop, step, and jump, 
pole vault, javelin, discus, shot pyt, hammer, decathlon, 400 meters relay 
(4x100), and 1,600 meters relay (4x400), 


If the Pan-American group travels by boat to Buenos Aires, the team will 
sail from New York City approximately October 31, stopping enroute to go ashore 
for work-outs at Barbados, Rio De Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, and Montevideo. 
They will arrive at Buenos Aires on November 18, four days before the beginning 
of the games, The team will be housed in a village specially constructed for 
the athletes and the canpetition will be held in the magnificent Paramount 
Stadiums, seating approximately 150,000 in Nunez, a suburb of Buenos Aires. 


In order to carry out the good neighbor policy of the United States 
Government by sending a fine representative team to Buenos Aires, your Games 
Committee is appealing to every college, university, and AAU Association to 
assist in raising funds to defray the expenses of the Pan-American Track and 
Field Team. 
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ON DROPPING EVENTS FROM THE TRACK AND FIELD PROGRAM 
By Charles D, Werner, Pennsylvania State, 


It is the desire of your program committee that in bringing this subject 
to your attention we may stimulate thought for discussion, the result of which 
will be of value to all of us and to the sport. It is solely for this purpose 
that this presentation is made. We have no desire to be critical of any person 
or group but rather to discuss the problem with an open mind, hoping that some 
good will result. 


Recently the Ivy League and the Heptagonal Association have voted to drop 
the hammer throw fram the list of events in the present program. They have also 
given consideration to dropping the javelin and discus. Naturally, this may 
influence the I.C.4A body to similarly consider such moves. Within the past few 
weeks the Big Ten has voted to drop the javelin throw. 


It is certainly the duty of the mambers of these two organizations (the 
Association of College Track Coaches of America and the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association) to consider such moves in the light of their effect 
on the sport. 


Our organization's chief function to date has been to establish clinics, 
discussions, and other enterprises tended to promote the sport in all of its 
phases. We have all profited by the unselfish exchange of ideas and methods as 
well as from the social pleasure of our group gatherings. Perhaps we should 
become basic to the point of realizing our obligation to the profession in the 
light of maintaining and preserving the program of events, lest in acting other- 
wise we tend to jeopardizo the sport itself, 


We will all agree that in this day of high competition among all sports 
for a place of prominence in the athletic picture, we must constantly keep in 
mind that certain acts will pave the way for the maintenance of our present 
place among sports in the schools, or for its betterment, or for its deteriora- 
tion. I need not say where our desire must be, Each of us, I am sure, would 

go to great sacrifice if such could result in the general improvement of the 
sport. It is common knowledge that many, in fact most of you, have at some time 
or other acted as a leader to foster and uphold the sport or some phase of it. 


Now I wonder if it isn't time to point out some of the more vital points 
regarding these recent moves to drop certain events from our program. Naturally, 
if such acts will serve for the betterment of our entire sport, then it behooves 
all of us to get back of the movement, In a like manner the reverse is true; if 
these moves in any way point to a weakening of our program, then we shall all 
rally together in an effort to bring about the retention of the events recently 
dropped and to the cwrbing of similar moves. 


Obviously, this is a ticklish matter to alesis: and I mst repeat that 
my sole purpose in this presentation is to bring the matter up for discussion. 
= We all have our ideas and convictions, but such discussion mst be entered into 
m with an open mind, 
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Charles D. Werner (continued) 


May I present the following fundamental facts for your consideration in 
this matter: 


1. Originally our program of events was devised so as to offer an oppor- 
tunity for physical development to all types of candidates. Look over our pro- 
gram and you will find events for those who possess: 


(a) Unusual speed 

te Unusual stamina or endurance 

c) Unusual spring 

ad) Unusual strength 

e) Unusual balance ) 

f) Unusual throwing ability 

(g) Unusual coordination in any combination of these. 


There are events for boys of various builds and stature. 


It is a regular procedure for us to advise a boy to direct his ambitions 
¢bwara that event for which we feel his physical and mental makeup best fit him. 


This fundamental virtue of our sport (having an event of every type) has 
been a godsend in placing track and field athletes in a solid place among all of 
the sports in the general program. Our sport meets up with the educational ob- 
jectives of our institutions in an enviable degree because of this basic setup. 


True, in this modern age there is an effort among all types of sports to 
draw spectators. We in track and field athletics are constantly on the alert to 
this end, We have made decided and noticeable improvements in our presentation 
to spectators, and must continue further. But it is all-important that our prime 
virtue as a sport lies in the manner in which we offer a diversified program for 
participation by our student body, It is this phase of our sport which will al- 
ways keep us in good standing among our educational leaders. 


When giving thought to the alteration of our program, we mst never lose 
Sight of this fact. It is our most basic and fundamental purpose for existence 
as a sport, If revision of the program of events adheres to this policy, we may 
always be assured of a place of prominence in the athletic panorama. It makes 
us essential, 


2. A second basic policy to consider is the international program of 
events. In so doing we must assume that the world will not always be engaged in 
warfare and strife, and that in the days following this terrible conflict, as in 
the days following the first World War, athletics will play a most important and 
necessary role in the reestablishment of friendly and normal conduct among the 
peoples of the world. : 


In this regard our sport (track and field athletics) ranks number one in 
the world's greatest sports festival - the Olympic Games. 
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Charles D. Werner (continued) 


Our present program of events finds us in a position to develop athletes 
in each event of the Olympic program. A weak event in our program should not be 
dropped for that reason, but should rather be intensified. We should accept the 
challenge. 


In this regard, I am mindful of our rise to prominence in the distance 
events. Not many years ago these events in the Olympic Games were dominated by 

the fine athletes of other nations, Our leaders accepted the challenge with the 
result that today we are stronger than ever before. Many of us feel that our re- 
cent crop of distance runners would show splendidly in international competition. 


That the international program of covents should serve as a basis for our 
own setup is as it should be. There is some feeling that the initial action in 
the dropping of events in our country has come from the high schools - to be fol- 
lowed by the colleges. Of course, if the movement has merit, all well and good. 
It does seem logical, however, that the college track coaches should be the lead- 
ors in any suoh movement. If the move is in order to change our program, why not 
have this joint meeting recommend that the rules committees of our various govern- 
ing bodies establish the program in such a manner? We should then go about to 
convince the high school associations that such a move is for the betterment of 
the sport. If, however, the opinion of the group is otherwise, we should then be 
prepared to:.convince these associations that the questioned events should be re- 
established, 


It seems to be fair logic that such changes should initiate with the inter- 
national governing bodies and ensuing moves go down the line in a normal sequence. 


We, as college track coaches, are obligated to do a certain amount of mis- 
sionary work for the preservation and betterment of our sport. 


3. I feel that the safety element is a factor. Doubtless many feel that 


tho hammer, javelin and discus are too dangerous, and that these should be 
dropped, 


In this regard, let us take a look at the whole picture of all sports. In 
such a picture you will find track and field athletics low on the list of sports 
in any statistical view regarding injuries. We might also be surprised to learn 
that in our track program the questioned events are not among the foremost where 
injuries occur, This is perhaps due to our cautionary measures in the prevention 
of injuries, 


The very nature of these events makes us far more thoughtful in our safety 
education as a part of our coaching. 


Injuries in all sports are largely due to carelessness, or to a lack of 
knowledge as to how best to proceed in a safe manner. 


We should hesitate to condem an event if carelessness or ignorance of safe 
procedure are the' dominant factors, If these were to cause the dropping of events 
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Charles D, Werner (concluded) 
or even sports, there would be a wholesale change in the entire picture. 


It is our duty to kmow the safe methods, and to insist upon their enact- 
ment. In this light we can do mich. Missionary work in this respect may have 
been lax in the past, and if so, it is a definite challenge which we must meet. 


We have made considerable advancement in our distance running, largely 
owing to the elimination of false precepts in which many people regarded these 
events. Our leaders have done fine missionary work here. They have changed 
ignorance into kmowledge. They have shown that the building up of stamina and 
endurance is beneficial rather than detrimental. They are still making progress, 
and in so doing are firmly establishing these ovents, 


Perhaps a similar stand should be taken with regard to the hammer, javelin 
and discus, 


In conclusion, let me point out that it is much easier to eliminate an 
event from the program than to bring it back. Such moves should only be made 
after very careful consideration. We must keep in mind that if such moves be- 
come simple and easy to negotiate, they may serve as the beginning of a danger- 
ous precedent, 


Of one thing I feel confident: We have a great sport; it has a definite 
place in our program; and it should be the duty and obligation of all those en- 
gaged in this profession to do all in their power to further its progress. 
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‘PSYCHOLOGICAL CINDER TRACK SIDELIGHTS 


By Harold Anson Bruce, American Olympic (1932) 

Coach of the Long Distance Running Squad; Head 

Coach of the Austrian National and Olympic Track 4 
and Field Teams, 1934 - 1937; Manager U.S.A. 

Track and Field Team (1938) to England and 

Scotland; Secretary in charge of the first two 

midwinter I.C.4A Track and Field Coaches Associ- 

ation Meetings - New York, 1932 and 1934. 


A set of track and field games include flat, hurdle, obstacle, and relay 
foot racing, in addition to the field events; physical accomplishments embracing 
jumps, pole vaulting, putting and throwing weights, the discus and javelin. 

But good, bad, or indifforent, it is the relay races that are the most popular, 
for they hold a peculiar fascination for Americans, both in-and-out-doors. 


There is something about the relay that quickens the public pulse, while 
the contest need not be close or even a decent performance to set the crowd 
roaring. There is a real thrill in watching a leader's margin diminish under 
the onslaught of a determined anchor man, and this baton-passing game has now 


grown into something of a Yankee mania, combining exciting uncertainty, a speedy 


brush, and a conspicuous team spirit. 


Of all our various relay combinations, the one mile route - 4x40 yards, 
or its metric equivalent, 4x400 meters, conducted more often without lanes, is 


Mm nationally the most popular, This cambination, requiring each man to run a 


quarter of a mile, or 400 meters as the case may be, blends speed and stamina 
to just the right degree, since the race at this distance has now developed into 
one sustained sprint. 


The standard order in lining up a mile or 1600 meters relay team is to 
place your best man last, your next best man first, with the two slow runners in 
the second and third positions. Theoretically, this alignment is planned for 
the lead-off man to gain a lead, which the two middle men may or may not hold 
while the fleot anchor man must make up any deficit. It is the doctrine of polar 
extremes. 


Some strategy now would be to shuffle the order, placing the two best men 
in the middle slots, while the weaker members of the four run first and last. I 
have often used this system of reverse order to advantage at this distance, where 
my team was not figured to win and instead of meeting strength with strength, 
my men attacked their opponent's weakness with their strength, and vice versa. 


MThis method of unorthodox relay arrangement has few imitators, but like all un- 


conventional devices yields the desired advantage of psychic surprise. Few 
coaches care to gamble on a radical relay formation - habit binds them and trad- 
ition forbids it. 


For instance, let us take a hypothetical race, wherein team A employs the 
standard alignment, while team B uses the so-called inside-out running order. 
All right, let's go: on the first leg, team A's second fastest runner will face 
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Harold Anson Bruce (continued) 


one of B's slower men, This means, assuming the teams are about equal, that A 
will have a lead of, say, three yards at the end of the first lap. 


THE LEAD SHIFTS 


Now comes the crucial second leg. B's fastest man is pitted against one 
of the slower men on A's team. Theoretically, B's ace performer should not only 
overcome that three yard handicap, but actually finish the second lap with a five 
yard advantage. He makes up eight yards. We shall assume that B's best man is 
eight yards faster than A's second string performer who ran the second leg. 

There is usually one man on each team who stands out above his mates. 


Third leg coming up - B's second speediest man has inherited a five yard 
lead and he widens the gap by five more yards over A's other slow runner, thus 
bequeathing B's anchor man a ten yard lead on the last lap. In theory always 
assume evenly matched teams - A's best man, running the anchor leg in orthodox 
fashion, would close that gap and finish in a dead heat - but there is where 
psychology plays a vital role. B's slow runner is mentally buoyed up by the 
generous head start. and scenting victory he out-does himself, while he also has 
the advantage of the pole position on the turns. 


It is true that the mechanics of running give the trailer a two to three 
yard edge in a quarter mile run over the pace-setter, since the latter can rate 
his pace more smoothly or evenly and has in addition the incentive of a quarry to 
pursue, but this e is often more than offset by the discoura nt of hav 
to close a big gap and the corresponding elation experienced by the leader. 


Here is another factor favoring B's unorthodox alignment. Relay runners 
more often start fast, work up to their best clip and then peter out badly toward 
the end of the leg. You would be surprised to learn how slow the relay man runs 
the last 20 yards of a 440 yards or 400 meters leg when he is all tied up from 
an exhausting effort. Of course, there is the exception to the rule here, which, 
is generally one in millions. 


It is in the pickup area and just beyond that the biggest relay gains are 
made. Thus team B with its two fastest men running against A's slower men in 
the middle positions, have double the chance to gain ground in the 20 yard zone 
of baton passing. A‘s second best man has no opportunity to capitalize on his 
Speed in the pickup area because he runs first. Moreover A's star anchor man 
has to wait for the. baton, while B's anchor man is taking two steps to A's number 
three man's one. My point here is that team B's biggest lead comes at the end 
of the third leg, where the baton transfer zone yields the greatest pickup gain. 
B has the lead at two transfer moments. A leads on only one baton relay. 


The late Professor Howard Updike of the Mathematics Department of Union 
College and Professor Fred Slantz of the Mathematics Department of Lafayette 
College have both calculated that two evenly matched teams must finish in a 
theoretical tie, no matter what relay order of running each team uses, but these 
cold figures overlook the all-important psychological element involved. 
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Harold Anson Bruce (concluded) 


And now I would like to make a few short personal references, I have been 
given some small crodit for organizing the first two midwinter Track and Field 
Coaches Association meetings, but the idea of these midwinter affairs was not 
original with me, Rather it was the brain child of Emil von Elling, of New York 
University, who conceivod the notion some 20 years ago. 


Mr. von Elling plugged for these meetings for many years, until at long 
last the Association of College Track Coaches of America voted the initial mid- 
winter get-together for 1932, in New York, where it was staged in the Hotel 
Paramount. No midwinter convention was held for the year of 1933, but with the 
election of Mr. von Elling to the presidency of the eastern group in 1934, the 
midwinter coaches conclave was scheduled for the second time and was presented 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, 


These were the first and now historic midwinter track coaches conventions, 
which have been succeeded by others and as one who has the profession of track 
and field coaching at heart, it is my positive conviction that they are a tre- 
mendous stimulus to the profession in general, while their publicity value is 
ever so far reaching. 


But be that as it may, the seed I would plant in you today is Mr. von 
Elling's advocacy of local track coaches associations in every nook and corner 
of the United States of America. An examplo of such a local organization is the 
Metropolitan Track and Field Coaches Association of New York. This body was 
founded by Mr. von Elling back in 1925 and reorganized in 1931. It is now a 
flourishing concern, with monthly meetings well attended by all the local track 
coaches, with a well-defined program of business, in addition to guest speakers, 
lectures, and moving pictures. 


With local associations established throughout the country, the next step 
would be the amalgamation of these local associations, in addition to the Associa- 
tion of College Track Coaches of America and the National Collegiate Track Coach- 
es Association into one big national group, with a central cffice in one of our 
big cities and a permanent field secretary to look out for the affairs of the 
association, on a year-round basis. 


The identity of the eastern and western groups previously mentioned would 
not be affected, while club, prep, and high school coaches could be encouraged to 
form local associations, Annual dues from all the associations would grant them 
a charter as member of the national body, while the dues would support the paid 
national secretary and maintain the national office. Such an agency would give 
stability and class to the track coaching profession. It would act as a clear- 
ing house, and in addition maintain an employment bureau on a major scale, 


There is food for thought here, for there is much merit in this plan of 
Mr. von Elling's, which calls for progress and a much better stabilization of the 
noble profession of track and field coaching. 
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. HIGH SCHOOL CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING 
By William F. Eddy, Coach, Nott Terrace 
H.S., Schenectady, N.Y., and Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York 


I cannot imagine a more opportune time for discussing high school cross 
country running; for frankly, I cannot visualize any sport that can offer as 
much in terms of physical development, bring out worthwhile characteristics, ac- 
commodate as many competitors and cost so little from a standpoint of equipment 
and facilities. 


In this day when America is listed as the "most decadent nation in the 
world," and in one in which we know that our youth are losing much of their leg 
power, any sport that can tend to refute such claims is worth developing and 
promoting to the largest scale possible. 


I do not kmow of a single action sport today that cannot be benefited by 
having its candidates do a certain amount of preliminary distance running. Cer- 
tainly basketball, winter sports, tennis, ectc., as played now, need this prepara- 
tion. And as a help in track ond field I cannot think of anything more necessary. 
I have had boys who not only ran the hundred under ten seconds, but who also ran 
a good cross country race; some who jumped six fcet in the high jump, over twelve 
feet in the pole vault, and also ran in the first six positions in the National 
Interscholastic Cross Country Championships; others who have done over 22 feet 
in the broad jump, but were not bad hill-and-dalers. Not that a track and field 
performer in these ovents needs to do such work from a competitive standpoint, 
but these boys took it up, found it to their liking and carried on. But the har- 
vest is reaped in the middle-distance and distance fields. In high school a 
score of boys who have run the 440 in 49 to 51 seconds have come from the cross 
country ranks. Hardly a season goes by that we do not have from three to six 
beys approaching two minutes in the half-mile, while in the mile practically 
evory year we have one or more who are below if minutes and 30 seconds, and some 
years as many as a half-dozen under 4 minutes and 40 seconds. 


Today much enlightenment is available that refutes the old time theory 
that distance running is bad, especially from the standpoint of developing the 
"athletic heart", and I will not even take the trouble to carry this point, which 
belongs back in the dark ages, any further. Needless to say cross country run- 
ning has been carried on in our high school since 1907 (44 years) and we have 
our first case of heart trouble to hear from. The develop points are high from 
an all-round standpoint; the majority of boys gain weight either during the sea- 
son (I have had some who gained as much as 15-20 pounds during a championship 
season) or directly following the close of the season: I have never had a boy 
who has lost excessive weight during a season. One reason is that we demand a 
physical examination before the season starts, and sometimes follow up with 
further exams, This is done by the school physician. Further health values are 
gained because of the introduction of proper food and eating habits which we de- 
mand that our candidates observe. We know this is true, because of the apprecia- 
tion received from parents who claim that they have never been able to adjust 
their boy's eating routine until he has gone out for the sport. 
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William F, Eddy (continued) 


Cross country running calls for a type of boy who does not know what the 
word quit means. It is so casy to drop out of a race because of a dozen reasons. 
Many boys who might become champions if they would wait and learn the answers 
never really find them out, The average inexperienced boy, lacking proper guid- 
ance, especially back in the hills where no one is apt to be watching, often will 
not offer enough fight when he finds the competition getting tough. He finds his 
wind not what it should be so he elects to follow an easier pace, slowing down 
until it means that he is finishing way back in the field. When such a condition 
is permitted to continue, especially through lack of proper coaching, many boys 
who might be good cross country runners are lost. To the boy who, through proper 
coaching, learns to fight out these problems, come many of the characteristics 
that we so badly need today, especially in view of this present war. Cross coun- 
try runners seldom get the cheers of the crowd, but they do learn to stand on 
their own two feet and take it, learning the answer only by the hard way. 


The longer I deal with boys the more I feel that their success in at least 
90% of the cases is due to what they think, Having learned the correct answers, 
it is merely having belief in one's self. 


We attempt, in cross country, to prepare a boy for all emergencies and 
troubles that he will run into, and further to teach him the correct way to handle 
himself in running, as well as teaching as much generalship as possible. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these things must be learned the hard way through competition, 
and competition is measured from a standpoint of time so that it is a slow proc- 
ess. For this reason we never cut a cross country squad. We give every boy who 
comes out a chance to compete against outside competition in the form of either 
varsity, junior varsity, or freshman (beginner's) teams. 


We also try to make the sport as pleasant as possible, and to make it so 
informative to each boy that he may see his daily improvement. In such ways we 
usually hold many boys that we might otherwise lose. In the first case we have 
about twenty different courses, and change these courses during the period of a 
week so that possibly as many as four different ones may be run over. Many 
schools and colleges have only one or two courses, and in time even the best run- 
ners become bored because of the monotony of the same thing over and over again. 
We do not, as a rule, tell just what we have in mind from day to day, and the 
expectancy has some value. We have kept complete records of every boy who has 
ever run for us during the past 21 years, showing lis time over such and such a 
ccurse, Such a record from run to run, week to week, and season to season ac- 
conplishes wonders in the building up of interest and resolves-to-do-better on 
the part of each contestant. 


After getting under way, much of the coaching is done from an automobile 
where the form and race progress of each boy can be studied and corrected as he 
runs over the various courses. In this way many a boy who otherwise might like 
to take it easy, finds that, under the stimlus of the coach's checking on him 
he runs on, even when he is tired, and, to his surprise, can keep up with the 
cthers. In this way cross country runners are born. We have many axioms, and 
one of them is “that it is the easiest thing in the world to drop back in a cross 
country race, and once that has happened the hardest thing to do is to catch up 
again.” By using such statements in running we try to keep our better candidates 
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William F, Bddy (continued) 
up in the fore part of the pack, and prevent them from lagging behind. 


To all our runners we strive to set an ideal. Ours is that in a champion- 
ship run our entire entry list all tie for first and all break the course record. 
"Impossible!" you say. Wot so much so. A few years ago in a race on Long Island 
in a field of over 200 runners, we had six boys tie for first, with a seventh run- 

ner taking the next removed position and all breaking the course record. Last 
yoar in a dual run we had sixteen boys tie for first; and a few years ago in New 
York City in a field of over 400 runners we had three boys tie for first and all 
break the course record. 


Walking is a good exercise for preliminary training, but once cross coun- | 
try starts all boys should think in terms of running. And furthermore, after the | 
first few days of preliminary running, in which the distance is increased fram one 
mile to a mile and a half, progressively, the pace is stepped up. I would rather | x 
have a boy run a fair half-mile in which he contributes some effort, than get out © 
and jog three miles. One never runs at half speed in any race, so why train at 
that speed? Muscles mst be developed and trained along the lines of demand. ' 


All of our boys are told and made to warm up. This period lasts from 
15 minutes to half an hour, depending upon the individual. At least one-half to 
one mile of jogging, with incroased speed until several short sprints have been 
taken, forms part of this period, Then body building and stretching exercises, 
which include the ontire body, and especially the feet, form the rest. We also 
have our boys cool off after the workout by walking around until a better heart 
and circulatory effect has been achieved. 


All of the boys are shown the proper method of running: foot placement, 
body angle, and arm carriage. Then, with much of the running for the first few 
days done on the running track, as many as possible of each individual's weak 
points are corrected. Many of these are attempted time and time again, but only 
the more important ones. Right from the start some attempt is made to develop 
Judgment of pace, either by having the boys call out their own speed, or by call- 
ing to them just what they are doing. Later on this is done in terms of half- 
miles over some of the varsity courses. In our races the fields are always large: 
from 200 to 500 boys (I had a team run in one meet in which nearly 600 boys start- 
ed). One of the most important things is a fast start, which very few boys get, 
but which they mst attempt and hope to get to the best of their ability, for 
without this start in such a large field they are lost. Therefore mich time is 
spent on this angle. Then we attempt to work our group along team lines, keeping 
our boys together so that they may help one another, but never asking a good run- 
ner to stay back and help a slower one. Instead we attempt to get the slower one 
to give a little more. A school that cannot get its boys to think along these 
lines will never have good team balance, Either much or little work is done on 
hill running, depending on the courses that we are asked to run over in campeti- 
tion. Good performers on hills are few and far between in cross country, and 
going up and down hill is an art. In going up hill we work on compactness, while 
going down we want a boy to "free-wheel" without increasing his stride but in- 
creasing his pace. 
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William F. Eddy (concluded) 


In the last few years I have been working more and more on speed. So much 
is this so that today I feel that cross country is an all year proposition. A 
cross country runner must run in the spring to develop speed, and during the 
summer a fair condition must be maintained by lots of fast walking and some body 
building exercise. During the fall, while distance running is stressed, all of 
these are put together to make the finished runner. 


In this day and age with younger boys taking part (in New York State they 
must be under 19 years of age - between 15 and 19), the leg power is not what it 
used to be. Due, possibly, to rapid growth, a boy does not have the co-ordination 
needed, especially for speed work. And in the large fields of runners today a 
boy who can sprint can sometimes pass as many as 15 boys in the last 200 yards. 
Where formerly I took it for granted that a boy had this ability, for the past 
half dozen years I have known that he has not: hence the reason for stressing 
sprinting ability. And it is most helpful, for when a distance runner swings 
over to sprinting action he is using new sets of muscles, and, no matter how 
tired, can accomplish that much more thru this action. 


There is mich to cross country running. I have been limited to 15 minutes 
and frankly I feel that one can barely scratch the surface in such time. Possibly 
I have been rather general in my remarks, but in a gathering such as the one we 
have here today, I thought that after giving you what I have, in case many wanted 


more definite information, I could use the time and be helpful along these lines. 


And so, if such questions are forthcoming, I will attempt to the best of 
my ability to answer them, 
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CROSS COUNTRY AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
By E. C. “Billy” Hayes, Indiana University 


Basic work is given to all new candidates, after each individual's back- 
ground of health, athletic experience, and motivation is carefully considered. 
This work is assigned as walking and running at various rates of pace over var- 
ious distances. They are urged to alternate walking and running and cautioned 
not to exhaust themselves. The cross country course has various types of foot- 
ing and is upe and down-grade with a few level stretches. It usually requires 
about five or six workouts to prepare the inexperienced boys for tests on pace 
These tests are given almost daily on the track or on a measurod part of the 
course. Thy boy is urged to run at a pace within his ability for a certain 
distance. The pace might range from seventy to eighty seconds for a quarter- 
mile and the distancé might be 220, 440, 660, or 880 yards, deponding on the 
individual. This is an attempt to develop judgment to carry sustained effort 
without exhaustion. When the boy acquires confidence in his ability to judge’ 
his capacity for work, his progress is assured. However, most of our candidates 
do not realize that considerable work is required over a period of several 
months to build the foundation for successful cross country competition. 


In the development of the program of work, I have used the following 
schedule for Lash, Dockard, Trutt, Smith, Wilt and others who have been able to 
run cross country races in creditable time. The carry-over to track competition 
is evidenced by the fact that three of these boys ran the two miles under nine 
minutes, another 9:02 and the other 9:14; four of them ran one mile under }:12, 
while Lash, with the best cross goa base » ran 4:07.2. 


Catter two weeks of 
Monday: Usually called the over-distance day. The assignment is for 
double the distance of the first meet, probably six to seven miles, at various 
rates of pace, varying from a walk, through jogging, to good cross country pace 
and including faster distance pace and ending with sprinting. This includes 
practically every type of running form and calls for an alert mind during the 
workout, 


Tuesday: is under-distance day. 440 to 880 yards is used and repeated at 
various rates. For an individual, it might be two 880's at a 2:25 to 2:30 pace, 
with emphasis on the first 880-as follows: first 440 in 72 to 73 seconds, second 
4hO in 74 to 76. Walk one lap. Then the second 880 as follows: first 440 in 
7h to 76; second 440 in 72 or less. Follow with two extra 440's, reviewing the 
weakness made evident in the first and second assignments. End the work with 
several short sprints. You will note that this includes speed and pace, both 
fast and slow. 


Wednesday: Run the actual distance or its equivalent by repeating on one- 
third to one-half of it at a pace somewhat slower than when fresh for competi- 
tion. Three miles at a 5:30 to 5:40 average per mile, but making allowance for 
varying ability. Emphasize a fast finish. Follow with a 440 speeded up two to 
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E. C. “Billy” Hayes (concluded) 


three seconds faster on the second 220 than on the first. Speed work may be 
taken by using the entire group on a continuous relay and keeping time on each 
man, They may repeat one or more times. Thus with 12 men running at an assigned 
pace of fram 60 to 70 seconds, they would have ample time to recuperate and 

fill their assignment. We usually use groups of six to eight in this work and 
often find the entire workout may be given to good advantage in this type of work. 


Thursday: Approximately the same as Tuesday. The first half-mile of the 
race can be assigned, giving the boys an opportunity to use their judgment on 
pace, After checking results, give them another half-mile at the pace used in 
the middle of the race. Check on rosults, then assign the last half-mile of the 
race with emphasis on a strong finish, These efforts require good judgment of 
pace and the interval between them should be from two to five minutes. Follow- 

t e k is « Then those recuperating well should 
have two 440's just short of their maximum speed. However, 220's or 110's 
could be substituted for this speed work, 


Friday: Walk four or five miles - no running. 


Saturday: Warm up carefully and run the race with good judgment. After 
the race, continue walking or jogging for a five-to ten-minute period of recup- 
eration. It has been proven to me, without exception that contestants rocuperate 
faster and with less distress by continuing action after the finish of an ex- 
hausting effort. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on requiring boys to go through a per- 
iod of warm up which will involve body conditioning for an extended effort. This 
applies to practice as well as competitive races. 
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CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By may Sears, Butler University 


Ten years ago this year I was introduced to the art of cross nau 
running by Hermon Phillips, then coach at Butler University and now at Purdue 
University. In those ten years I have had occasion to do some cross country 
running and witness a lot of running, in addition to being asked a lot of ques- 
tions concerning cross country running. These questions have been many and of 
a varied nature, Some people merely were seeking information while others were 
evidently misinformed as to the effects of cross country competition upon the 
physical welfare of the athletes. Thus, with so many questions being asked, 
various methods arose in my mind as to how we might actually determine the 
status of cross country running in the high schools and the colleges in the 
United States, 


At the outset it might be well to trace the origin and development of 
cross country running as a sort of refresher. In the first place cross country 
running can be rightfully placed in the colleges of England where organized 
cross country first developed. However, in tracing a bit farther back we find 
that the first type of cross country ever conducted was by the American Indian. 
The Seneca Indians were the first people we can record as actually competing in 
cross country races as an individual sport. In most of these races the prize 
was the pick of the Indian squaws as a bride and in other cases as little as a 
sack of flour. Lewis Bennett, a Seneca Indian known as Chief Lightfoot, migrated 
to England in 1833 and probably became the first cross country coach on record. 
While in England he did a great deal of running and set many records, several 
of which remain unbroken even today, He instructed the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the art of cross country running, and from him grew the first or- 
ganized cross country running in our colleges. The Oxford - Cambridge Hare and 
Hound Club is probably the oldest organized club to sponsor cross country running 
and it is from this organization that we get a great deal of our early experience 
as to the art of cross country running. Every year at Horton Kirby, a place near 
London, the famous hare and hound race between Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
is held. So great is the interest in this race that it is necessary to run 
special trains to the scene of the race. To add additional atmosphere many of 
the spectators wear scarlet coats and ride horseback to the race accompanied by 
a number of hound dogs, which all lends to the spirit of the occasion. This 
type of race, run annually, takes the following route: for the first 43 miles 
the race runs upward over plowed ground, over fences, and through woods; the 
course Fes-nspic over more fences and through various types of woods; and the 
last 1t miles or so is run across country meadows to the finish line. This is 


a distance of seven or eight miles compared to our own college race of about 
four miles, 


The chief difference between English cross country running and our own is 
that they get in condition by running. They do not think anything of covering 
efgnt to ten milés in daily work-outs, ‘compared _ to our under-distance theory of 
work-outs, Thus they : maintain that thé best way to become a cross country runner 
is by actually running and on ‘Sundays, ; holidays , and “practice days, they endeavor 
to walk 15 or 20 miles. 
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Ray Sears (continued) 


Cross country running migrated to the United States and our first endeavor 
at organized competition was held by the Eastern Intercollegiate Conference, 
probably in the early 1870's or 1880's, as near as records show. At that time 
they held what they called an Eastern Intercollegiate Cross Country Championship. 
The Middlewest first held organized cross country competition in 1899 when the 
Western Conference staged a championship meet in Washington Park, Chicago. No 
teams were permitted to compete other than those actually comprising the Big Ten, 
and the five mile affair was won by James Lightbody of the University of Chicago, 
in a time of 25 minutes and 16 seconds. This record has been clipped only once 
since that time. 


With those few facts in mind as to the growth of cross country, questions 
arise as to the possible injury resulting from cross country. A survey was taken 
to determine the status of cross country in our high schools and colleges. 
Questionnaires were sent to 225 colleges in the Unitefi States and in each of 
those schools an attempt was made to get a variety of opinions from people in 
various capacities in the school. Those people were cross country coach, ath- 
letic director, members of the athletic committee, college president, sports 
publicity director, and editor of the school publication, In addition to these 
people, questionnaires were sent to physicians, former cross country men now en- 
gaged in coaching, secretaries of various major and minor conferences, and to 
newspaper men, Questions asked these people were the same as had been asked me 
at various times: if they believed in cross country running as a college sport; 
its effect on college men; the type of awards which should be granted competi- 
tors in this sport, and what place it should have on the athletic program. 


Upon receiving answers to the questions asked in the questionnaire, I be- 
lieve that the response was about 90% and from those responses I was able to draw 
composite answers to the questions involved, An attempt was made to get a cross- 
section viewpoint relating to the status of cross country and the result of such 
a survey is as follows: 


Information given us by the Michigan State High School Cross Country 
Championships, the State Physical Fitness Cross Country Run held by the Pennsyl- 
vania High School Athletic Association, and Cross Country Championships by New 
York State prove that cross country running, when scientifically conducted, is 
not injurious to the health of high school boys. The Michigan State High School 
Run conducted by Michigan Normal College for 20 years has not had the experience 
of having a single man fail to finish the two mile run because of physical ex- 
haustion. On a few occasions a sprained ankle or pulled muscle did prevent a 
man from finishing, but in all other cases there was no breakdown of physical 
health so that a man was unable to finish the race. Thus if high school boys 
are adequately trained and compete in races of two-mile duration without in- 
jurious effect, then college men should be able to run races of longer length 
with the same beneficial results. 


Along the same lines, physicians of insurance companies give us data that 
cross country running has certain beneficial effects such as the general improve- 
ment of health, more efficient circulatory and respiratory systems, better mus- 
cular tone and longer life in addition to the physical improvements which are 
beneficial throughout life of a man competing in cross country and learning to be 
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the race. 


Ray Sears (continued) 


on his own, 


Cross country has long been called the sport of the unsung hero. Perhaps 
that is because of the publicity men: (1) They are not interested in cross 
country running, and they don't take the time to become interested; therefore 
they are ignorant of it. (2) They spend all of their time promoting other ath- 
letic endeavors such as football and basketball. In either case they have been 
frank in saying one or the other but it seems that if cross country is on our 
athletic program, it should be given equal attention by sports publicity men. 


We, as cross country coaches, fail to increase student interest and parti- 
cipation in cross country because of lack of foresight in laying out cross coun- 
try courses, First of all, men competing in cross country love to have someone 
see them running in their races and therefore our courses should be laid out 
through the campus where those interested in the race might see the start and 
finish and part of the race as it is run. Then if we do have students other than 
those participating who wish to witness the race they can always be at the start 
and finish if it is kept in the same place from year to year. In addition, if 
it is possible to keep the spectators informed as to the progress of the race, it 
would be a fine thing. Here at Butler we use a group of Boy Scouts who bring 
their wig-wag signaling into actual practice and flash the progress of the race 
back to the stadium at the end of each half mile. They are able to give us the 
order of the first three men plus the time at that particular part of the race. 

_ Thus the spectators are given some information other than the start and finish of 


I am sure that all our college presidents are aware of the fact that we 
have cross country running in various colleges and will do everything possible to 
promote the sport. In passing, it might be well to mention the remarks of the 
president of one of the leading eastern universities, This remark was to the ef- 
fect that any sport where a man staggered across the finish line in an exhausted 
condition should have no place in the athletic program. However, he hastened to 
say that that was his own opinion and not general among different college presi- 
dents. But at least they are thinking about cross country and we coaches who are 
informed as to the physical results of participation could possible give a course 
of instruction to those people who are either misinformed or who are skeptical as 
to the outcome of participation in cross country. 


The method of making awards in cross country seems to be about as varied 
as the number of schools having cross country. In each school the method of mak- 
ing awards seems to rest with that particular athletic committee as to the type 
of award it is to give out. In some schools it is strictly a major or minor 
sport and in a good many cases it is a combination of the two. We see by compar- 
ison that throughout the country football and track are strictly major sports 
and have been recognized as such for a great many years. Track is a first cousin 
of cross country and it takes as much work and time in cross country as in track, 
while the actual output of energy in cross country is even more than in track. 
There is no reason why we, as coaches should not adopt cross country on one basis 
or another and not have so many varieties of making awards. 
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Ray Sears (concluded) 


Another thing seems to be the failure of coaches or a failure of athletic 
committees in permitting the coaches to make suitable schedules to take care of 
all of the boys reporting for the cross country team. Cross country is very 
different from team sports such as football and basketball. In those sports you 
are permitted to substitute as much as you want to. In a good many cases there 
are both a varsity and reserve teams with separate schedules. Therefore, all men 
are given an opportunity to participate. However, cross country is a definite 
individual sport; no substitutions are permitted and when seven men constitute a 
competing team, there is no place left for those other men who make up the cross 
country squad. If we are to continue to have cross country and keep the mass of 
our student body who are athletically inclined interested, then it is necessary 
to arrange enough meets so that we can have more than one schedule or else have 
an additional number of meets added to our present schedule whereby the weaker 
men will be allowed to compete against teams of their own ability. 


If the sport is ever to grow, it is up to the coaches to ask for some of 
these revisions and stand pat until they are granted by our athletic committees 
or whoever is in charge of athletics at our respective schools, In any athletic 
endeavor it has always been up to the coaches of the respective sport to stick 
to things they desire and keep working until the changes have been granted. 


It seems to be the conclusion that the answers to our questions must 
start with the respective cross country coaches, first ‘by having an educational 
prpgram which will teach the people concerned that we do have a worthwhile sport 
that should be supported by our faculty, our athletic committees, and by our ath- 
letic publicity department. The fact that the sport itself is not injurious is 
proven by reports in medical journals and reports submitted by leading physicians. 
Proof that the sport itself is worthwhile can be given firsthand by any coach or 
athlete who has competed in cross country. Perhaps the only reward is that he 
safeguarded his future health by actual participation in cross country. 


Give cross country an even break such as we have given basketball, track, 
and football, and it is bound to prove invaluable in helping fulfill our chief 
objective of education, and that is promoting good health in the schools of the 
United States. 
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TRACK FOR HIGH SCHOOL BEGINNERS 


By Chester R. Stackhouse, University of 
Michigan 


Let me jump right into the middle of this subject by saying that the 
success of a local or national track program must be measured by the number par- 
ticipating. All coaches think in terms of their star performers and the contests 
they can win. It will always be this way and there is a place for the star, but 
in a broader view the star does not need track as much as the lesser athletes in 
the school, If track will have more thought of the numbers benefiting from par- 
ticipation, the community and nation will benefit and there will be plenty of star 
performers to make the headlines and thrill the coach's heart. 


A discussion of high school track may seem remote from the thoughts of 
the college coach. In reality it is the life blood of collegiate track and the 
thing that all college coaches might well foster more closely. 


This is apparent when we note that most collegiate headliners are only 
high school boys advanced in years only slightly. I suspect that these same 
college men would have posted marks of equal caliber in many cases had they 
remained in high school for an additional four years of maturity and been given 
the same chance for keener competition. 


The college coach might do well to pass on a word of appreciation to the 
high school coach who first dug up this raw recruit and developed an interest in 
track and field before sending him off to college to make a national reputation 
for the college coach. I am reminded of the frankly honest remark of a nation- 
ally prominent coach in referring to an ace performer on his squad when he re- 
marked that, "It would take a very smart coach to keep that boy from being a win- 
ner." 


For a more specific discussion of beginning track in high school we must 
start with the superintendent. In this relation the coaching profession could 
bring about some improvement. Too often the superintendent hires an All-American 
football coach and a basketball celebrity for the cage team and then delegates 
the supervision of the track squad to anyone on the faculty who will take charge. 
This may be unavoidable because of the scarcity of competent graduates in the 
field of track, 


Sovente; there is still a good chance for success if the new track coach 
has two qualities. First, enthusiasm and secondly, the desire to learn, Re- 
search will uncover a certain knowledge of track technique which will increase 
with practice. Then if the coach has an understanding of human psychology and 
can acquire a little of the strategy that goes along with competition he may 
do a pretty good job coaching track. Obviously the coaching of track with the 
national leaders is an advanced science but most of them started at the bottom 
and what some have done others can do a little better. 


Probably the prep school coach has to be the real coach in much the same 
way that the kindergarten teacher should be one of the best teachers in the 
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Chester R, Stackhouse (continued) 


system. There may be college squads in this country where only boys with prep 
school reputations are welcome, On the other hand the young coach finds himself 
in need of a pole vaulter. There is nothing to do but go out and make one. 

This he often must do in addition to teaching a half-dozen academic classes dur- 
ing the day. 


Once successful, the track coach faces a danger not found in other sports. 
The football coach who rests on his laurels is soon gone. With the lazy track 
coach it is possible to depend upon one or two stars, which every team has, to 
carry the publicity and reputation of the coach at the expense of the team and, 
incidentally, the sport. The coach is the defender of his sport in his community. 
Likewise, what track has been and will be is a direct reflection of the zeal 
shown by the coaches of America. 


The young coach can go into any community kmowing that he is selling a 
bill of goods with real value. I believe track can do as mich or more for every 
dollar and hour spent as any other sport. This is true in the commnity or the 


army . 


The number one problem is in promoting interest, but no other sport lends 
itself to this promotion as readily as track. If enough boys report success is 
assured. I believe firmly that for every thousand boys, some will have better 
than average ability in the sprints, the jumps, the weights and the endurance 
runs, Fate is no respecter of persons in selecting the birthplace of champions. 
There are winners in cammnities of all sizes. The task is to find them and then 
convince them of their ability. Track men seldom realize their capacity and the 
coach must never pass premature judgment on the potentialities of the would-be 
athlete, 


It has been our experience that the following factors will insure a large 
squad and thus a fairly good team: 


1. Provide an adequate schedule (at least six meets) one year in ad- 
vance. Track suffers from last minute scheduling and unwillingness 
of strong teams to meet each other. How long would football thrive 
on push-over schedules? 


With a promising schedule the good will of the press is of utmost 
value, Boys even more than men are fascinated by their names in 
print. 


Much good will come from a bulletin board placed in a conspicious 
place where students of both sexes will pass it many times each 
day. The board will quickly die or flourish depending on its care. 
Never allow copy to stay on the board more than two days. Material 
on the board should cover every phase of track but names and facte 
relating to the individual candidates should predaninate. 


Pictures have a magic that must not be overlooked. Action photographs 
of the candidates are most valuable because of their permanent nature. 
Pictures of national celebrities are inspirational. Slow motion pic- 
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Chester R, Stackhouse (continued) 


tures are best for assembly showings and individual technique study. 
The expense is never an obstacle as the squad will gladly chip in to 
pay the expense, 


5. All-time record boards placed as prominently as the bulletin 
boards is essential and should be kept strictly up to date, 


6. The successful promotion of track oventually requires good 

» equipment. The careful cleaning and repairing of uniforms will 
gf soon assure an adequate supply for a large squad. The care of 
= the track and pits should be carefully and artistically done 
&s even if the coach must do it himself. The boys will willing- 

; ly help and probably appreciate things more if they are given 

. a chance to do so. 


E The foregoing efforts should provide an adequate squad. With two or three 
f hundred boys reporting the coach must proceed carefully the first two weeks or 
he will lose valuable talent before he or it discovers its ability, 


a To prevent this the coach should have a meeting at which the following 
Seem €6 facts are stressed in an unhurried manner: 


The candidate must not think of discouragement or pass judgment on hin- 
self for at least one month during which time he will gradually ap- 
proach condition. 


Some younger boys will think of success in two or three years. Most 
good teams are developed three years in advance. 


No one can know what event is best suited to any particular boy. There- 
fore all candidates should try all events. 


The candidate must expect to be clumsy and must never be embarrassed 
by first comical failures. 


All squadmen (especially veterans) encourage and never discourage. 
The coach hopes to have the perfect trust of all candidates. 


All candidates have the same color as far as the coach is concerned. 
He never knows their religious background or the amount of money 
their father has in his pockets. 


Competition should be slight at first and then of an even nature so 
as not to discourage beginners. Success builds courage and re- 
peated failure makes a coward. 


Younger candidates must not compare their performances with older 
men. 


The candidate keeps a record of his efforts so that he may take en- 
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Chester R. Stackhouse (continued) 


couragement from his progress in much the same way that a golfer 
enjoys his score. 


In the practice session some method must be devised whereby every boy 
receives some individual attention each day. With several hundred boys one 
coach cannot do this without the help of his veterans on the squad. However, 
these older men profit in their own technique when asked to instruct beginners 
so all are helped by any such plan, 


In early sessions we assign the lettermen around the gym floor or track 
like numbers on a clock, They represent most of the events in track. To begin 
with each man has a group for a five-minute lecture on his special event, When 
the whistle blows all squads move clocklike on to the next man. After fifty 
minutes every boy on the squad has -had preliminary instruction in all events 
and probably from some proven athlete he has admired. In addition you have pro- 
moted democracy on the squad which is so desirable. 


We always encourage the older boys to find a protege in their neighbor- 
hood, A boy they will encourage to fill their shoes after graduation. Then 
try to give credit for the new stars success to the man who discovered him ori- 
ginally. 


The coach should avoid the know-it-all attitude and should encourage his 
men to read everything they can find on their event as well as to carry on ex- 
perimentation in practice sessions. As competition nears, the experimenting 
should cease and of course it is hoped the boy will always value the suggestions 
of his coach, 


In determining the events boys are best fitted for we have used different 
procedures. In the high jump, low hurdles, broad jump and sprints we have en- 
couraged all boys to participate in a follow-the-leader method in rapid succes- 
sion. The boys with obvious abilities soon show themselves, It is important 
that the high jump bar be at no more than three feet and that the low hurdle is 
used on the sod or mats. Sprinting should be at twenty yards and not of the 
racing type. Endurance men show their abilities later in the season. 


With the shot and pole vault we have tried to prepare in advance for this 
interest. A distribution of rug or light-weight bamboo poles in any cammnity 
will usually produce pole vaulters one year later. All heavier boys are anxious 
to try their prowess in the shot and an invitation is usually all that is needed 
for a start. The rest is hard work and encouragement. If the school has a 
foundry it is easy to have enough shots poured to scatter them in every corner 
of the city over the summer with an eye to the following spring. 


For the enthusiastic coach the hurdles, shot, and pole vault should offer 
the easiest points for the simple reason that many of his competitors will not 
go to the trouble to coach these events. 


Boys will enjoy their sport more if they consider it a science, Team 
spirit is fundamental. Meets should be mapped in advance as to strategy. Each 
boy should know the points he must score for the success of the team, It is 
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Chester R. Stackhouse (concluded) 


important that a man who can score only a third place not try to place first in 
a race like the mile, etc. 


Track coaching takes lots of time, much enthusiasm, a love of boys, and a 
building-for-the-future plan, but the thrill of watching awkward beginners unfold 
into top notch performers like a cocoon opens into a butterfly more than pays 
any coach for the effort he puts into his job. 
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STARTING 


By DeGay Ernst, Commissioner 
of Athletics, Michigan 
Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association 


I am very happy to have this opportunity of meeting with you and sharing 
in your program, I have been advised that all remarks are to be limited to fif- 
teen minutes and I assure you that I will not take any more time than that, as I 
know anyone connected with track likes having things run off on schedule. 


The ancient Greeks are credited with having originated the idea for track 
and field events which we have today. To them nothing was quite as important in 
life as athletic perfection, Today, more than ever, athletic perfection is the 
key word of all athletic success, There are many phases of this perfection in 
track, but the one I shall discuss is the perfection of "On your marks." 


My interest in track begins with my entrance into college. I strongly 
disliked the kmee bending exercises of required “gym" and, as the only "out" was 
to become a member of an athletic team, I decided to try out for the track team. 
For four years I represented college teams and upon graduation spent several 
years with the Illinois Athletic Team. Competition had to cease but my interest 
in track increased and my desire to stay as close to the sport as possible turned 
me to officiating where I could be right down on the field among the athletes. 
Scarcity of starters prompted me to cast my lot along that line, and for twenty 
years I have made starting track meets my hobby - no meet too far, or no meet too 
small. Good starting is just like good salesmanship, you must be sold on what 
you are doing, and then sell yourself and your work to the boys. 


In order to do a good job of starting you must be interested in track, 
you must have a knowledge of the rules, good equipment, self-confidence and poise, 
and, above all, you must be in command of the situation at all times, All these 
play a very important part in preparing the mental condition of the Starter. 


The night before a meet, I carefully inspect all my starting equipment. 
This consists of two guns, ammmition, whistle, rule book, arm band, and mega- 
phone, The guns are the hammer type which should be cocked before starting a 
race, thus giving split second action, The purpose of having two guns is to have 
one in reserve should the starting gun become clogged and prevent you from firing 
the recall shot in case of a false start. I have great confidence in the guns I 
use and keep them well cleaned and oiled. I never use a gun with which I am not 
familiar. The whistle, of course, is used in signaling the head Judge before 
the start of each race; the rule book is to settle any disputes which might arise. 
A bright yellow arm-band sleeve, that fits the arm from shoulder to wrist on the 
arm holding the gun, provides a contrasting background and assists the timers in 
locating the raised gun, especially important at night meets. Where races are 
started on staggers, the megaphone carries the voice to the farthest competitor. 
The knowledge that your equipment is in fine shape gives you added confidence. 


The day of the meet I plan to arrive at least a half hour early, to allow 
me time to settle my nerves and prepare for the first race, Do not think that 
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DeGay Ernst (continued) ~ 


the runners are the only ones who get keyed up before the race. I get that 

same jittery feeling before starting a race that I used to have before running. 
I have heard of surgeons whose hands are so unsteady in daily routine that they 
can hardly hold a glass, but who become perfectly calm the minute they step 

into an operating room. You must be calm and collected when starting a race, 
otherwise the boys pick up your reactions, and your troubles begin. Always make 
it a point to talk to the boys while they are practicing their starts and tell 
them that you are not a fast starter and will give them sufficient time before 
shooting the gun. Ask them to work with you on holding their marks and that 

you will work with them to see that everyone gets a good start. A little con- 
versation before the race tends to win their friendship and they feel that you 
are really working for them instead of against them. 


At the scheduled time the Clerk of Course lines the contestants in their 
respective lanes, checks their blocks, and their positions to be sure their hands 
are in back of the starting line and not touching it. Ask all contestants to 
stand in back of their blocks, advise them the distance of the race, whether it 
is a final or semi-final race, and the number to qualify or place; for example, 


"This is the final race in the 100 yards dash. There are six of you run- 
ning in this race, and three will place. Now as far as the start is concerned, 
I will give you plenty of time on your marks and will allow you to become set 
before firing the gun, Remember you are allowed only one false start, the second 
one disqualifies you, so let's all work together and wait for the gun before 
leaving your marks, then run in your own lane all the way, and after you have 
finished come back to the judges in the same lane." 


Naturally this line of talk has to be changed for the race being run. I 
find this procedure builds up the boys' confidence in you, and once you have 
built up this confidence never do anything to break it down, such as telling them 
you are going to hold them and then giving them a fast gun, 


The old method of starting races from behind has been discarded. The 
present way is to stand on the side and in front of the starting line. The dist-e 
ance selected to stand in front of the starting line usually varies from ten to 
twenty feet depending upon the number of contestants in the race and the width 
of the track. The essential thing is to select a point where you are able to 
look over all the contestants and not concentrate on any one individual. Your 
gaze or stare is directed at the entire line of contestants, thus enabling you 
to detect the slightest moving or wavering and you are enabled to prevent a 

false start by calling them up. After the sound of the whistle from the head 
Finish Judge signifying that the Judges and Timers are ready, the contestants 

are told to take their positions behind their blocks. The first command "Go 

to your marks," is given. Ample time should be given the contestants to get 
their feet firmly anchored to the blocks and to remove any cinders that may be 
bothering their kmees. After they have become steady from this command, the 
second is given: "Get set." Too much stress cannot be placed on the manner and 
tone in which the camands are given. An even, gentle tone has a tendency to 
hold the runners until the gun is fired, while a rough, gruff tone speeds them 
off the marks in a hurry. The rule states that there shall be a two second pause 
between "Get set" and the gun. As far as I have been able to determine from act- 
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DeGay Ernst (concluded) 


ual experience, this is a good average time. If all contestants are steady, fire 


the gun, and if they all break together, you may consider that you have dome a 
good job. 


That is the easy way to start a race. The false starts and jumps present 
a different story. If, when you have given the command to "Get set", the run- 
ners do not steady down, it is the Starter's duty to call them up, and with 
words of encouragement, try to calm them down so they will freeze with the others. 
Often a runner will leave the marks before the gun is fired, thus constituting 
a false start, and then the offender must be warned that if he jumps again before 
the gun is fired, he will be disqualified. If any part of the contestant's body 
touches in front of the starting line before the gun is fired, it constitutes a 
false start. A line scratched in the offender's lane serves as a reminder that 
he has committed a foul and holds him in check. When the contestant has committed 
the second offense, the Starter has no alternative than to disqualify him, as it 
is not fair to the others holding their marks, if he does not. If a runner breaks 
before the others, and the Starter fires the gun, he must be recalled, but no 
penalty can be called. | 


I have always felt that many false starts could be eliminated, if the 
coaches would spend more time on practice starts, This is clearly shown by the 
fact that starting races becomes easier as the season lengthens. If coaches 
would demand of the boys that they spend more time working on starts, and hold 
the "Get set" position exceptionally long while in practice, it would simplify 
starting and be a benefit to the sport. Some Starters cannot stand the razzing 
of the crowd after there have been a few breaks, thus the fast starts, and when 
the contestant learns this, he is all set for a fast start, and the try for a 
record. Records are sacred to the ones making and holding them and while we 
are all interested in better marks, let's have them from better coaching and in- 
proved track conditions. 


In conclusion let me say that without good officiating the fine job of 
coaching each of you coaches is doing is lost, so let's all pull together in 
making the art of coaching and the art of officiating tie hand in hand in pro- 
moting athletic perfoction. 
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AL BLOZIS IN THE SHOT PUT AND DISCUS 


By Elmer P. Hardell, Georgetown University 


When Mr. Young wrote to me asking if I would speak about Blozis in the 
Shot and Discus, I was rather hesitant. I feel out of place before you experts 
and I feel sure that if you had Blozis you would have accomplished more than I. 


Blozis' sophamore year was my first year at Georgetown. As a freshman I 
understand Al's best put was about 50 feet 6 inches. Little did I realize that 
I had a world's champion in the making. His progress from that time on was 
much greater than either of us expected. 


The first thing I checked was his method of holding the shot. I was ready 
to change it, but decided to leave well enough alone. He wanted to hold it 
against his chin, as that seemed natural for him. I permitted him to do so. 


The second thing I wanted to do was to get him to use the bronze shot. He 
tried this at several stages, but he prefers the large iron shot. I never could 
convince him that he might do better with the bronze shot. I am reminded, in his 
sophomore year, when we had an outdoor dual meet with West Virginia University, 
that Al did not bring his shot. To his dismay and disgust, he had to put the 
bronze shot. He put 55 feet 103 inches, which was the best put he had made up to 
that time, June 1, 1940, 


Now in the beginning I got his interest and attention by having him look 
at many pictures and reading articles on the shot put, warning him that he would 
find some contradictory statements. I also underscored certain things to which 
he should give special attention. In other words, I got him so he was studying 
himself, The most notable result of his reading, to quote Al, was "to keep my 
front or left foot on the ground instead of swinging it to and fro like a pendu- 
lum to gather momentum, When I tried keeping my left foot down I found I could 
make a faster approach and also that my follow through was much improved." 


Following this I stressed SPEED ACROSS THE CIRCLE. A scientific coach 
would have timed it. I cannot tell you the time it takes but I can tell you 
that he really moves across the circle. He practices this in his regular work- 
outs, but he had done mich to develop this by practicing in his room at night. 


During that first winter when he went indoors to practice because of the 
cold weather, he was stopped by the school authorities after a week and a half 
because he was wrecking the gym. Fortunately, during this period he had good 
workouts and was doing about 52 feet. 


The following week was the first meet for him as a sophomore. It was 
February 10, 1940, at the Maryland Fifth Regiment Games in Baltimore, Maryland. 
He put 53 feet 1 inch. He was half an inch off the world's record. For the 
first time I realized that I had a champion. 


The following week we went to Madison Square Garden. I knew Al would win. 
I never doubted it. Imagine his surprise and mine when Francis Ryan of the 
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Elmer P, Hardell (continued) 


N.Y.A.C. broke the meet and world's record, But Al was a determined individual 
and he came from behind to set the record at 53 feet 8% inches on his next trial. 


I have continually stressed relaxation, Blozis is relaxed but not as much 
as he should be. His best puts, of course, are made when he is relaxed. I only 
saw someone get his goat once. It was at the Intercollegiates in Cambridge in 
1940, It was really raining. We got there early. Al was the first one dressed, 
long before the others. He had no sweat pants, I said, "Where are your sweat 
pants?" He said, "Oh, I left them home." So we borrowed a pair from Harvard's 
supply room. By the wall I noticed a nice looking California boy warming up. He 
was off to himself and would run about 50 to 70 yards. He was unconcerned. (Blo- 
zis does not run as much as he should.) This was the only shot putter that day 
who was stressing running. Well, this boy's name was Michael. He picked up the 
black iron shot and stepped into the ring. He held the shot in the California 
style, off the shoulder, This was the first time J had seen this method used. 
Michael was in no hurry. He was a picture of perfect relaxation. Going across 
the circle, there was nothing unusual until he put in his final heave, If I 
could graft that heave on Blozis, he would do sixty feet. Al has a good kick 
himself, Well, to make the story short, Al just managed to win by a few inches. 
Blozis put 53 feet 33 inches. Before this he could put 55 feet consistently. 
After this, the photographers took his picture as the winner and he put over 55 
feet. They wanted him to try again. He did and could only do 53 feet. I re- 
member after one meet during the early indoor season of 1941, he won, but did not 
break the record. Afterwards he put for the photographers and did over %6 feet. 
He was sort of disgusted, but I told him that I was glad to know he was improving 
and predicted that he would hit over 56 feet in the future. 


A typical day: Blozis comes out with sweat clothes on. He kids with the fellows; 
they kid with him. He is very popular with the squad. He is smiling most of the 
time. 


He will go by himself three laps around our board track at about one-half 
to three-quarters speed. Following this he will do some calisthenics - no partic- 
ular ones. He will then take eight or ten easy standing puts with the shot, some 
with reverse and some without. Al puts a stick out and throws to that. General- 
ly the stick is placed within two to six feet of his best throw. He will end up 
with about four good throws. Following this he will work out with the sprinters. 


Sometimes I watch him from a distance; sometimes I stay right beside him; 
and at other times I go and work with the runners and leave him alone. Ooccasion- 
ally he will come over and ask me to watch or check something. Once he came to 
me and said that he was only able to do 49 feet in practice. I told him to stop 
playing basketball. It was taking too much spring out of his legs. He did so 
and returned to form. 


As to his future, of course no one can tell, because of the war. Things 
happen too fast. I would not be surprised to see him remain stationary in his 
putting. He may not do as well as before. However, he should do better. Sooner 
or later he will break Jack Torrence's record if he continues his shot putting. 
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Elmer P, Hardell (concluded) 


In Audet, we had a fellow who could push Blozis. In Baltimore indoors 
last year, 1941, Audet put the shot slightly under 54 feet. In the Uline meet, 
March, 1941, Audet put the shot (bronze) about 54 feet 2 inches. Audet's best 
put before he came to Georgetown was about 50 feet. Blozis as a freshman did 
about 50 feet 6 inches, while Audet did 54 feet 2 inches. Audet has transferred 
to Southern California, and as a consequence Al does not have Audet to push him 
and keep up his enthusiasm. 


BLOZIS AND THE DISCUS 


I have contended that if Blozis would concentrate on the discus he could 
be the world's champion. He has better possibilities there than in the shot put. 
Of course the shot put is his|first love. He worked more on that than anything 
else. 


He has had little coaching in the discus, and has practiced it but little 
owing to lack of proper facilities. Incidentally, we have just built a new 
track and field. 


I have seen him throw 173 feet unofficially. In warming up at Temple, he 
threw the discus across the field up into the first row of stands, At Franklin 
Field in 1940, Thompson, the Navy Coach and I saw him throw the discus over a 
six or eight foot fence while warming up. It must have been about 180 feet. 


Now Al tells me that in the sumer of 1941 at Pittsburgh he threw the 
discus over 193 feet, 


If Al will keep up his interest for a year or two out of school with the 
N.Y.A.C. club or any club for that matter, he should be the World's Champion 
Shot and Discus Thrower, 
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THE STRADDLE STYLE 


By Don Canham, Kankakee, 
Illinois High School 


Of the nine men in the history of high jumping who have cleared the 
phenomenal height of six feet nine inches or better, five used the Straddle 
Style in accomplishing the feat. Of these nine, seven have done it since 1936; 
and of these seven, five of them used the Straddle Style at the time. Fram 
these statistics it is then easy to see how popular the style has become, In 
fact, the present indoor record-holder, Mel Walker, used the style at the time 
he set the mark of 6 feet 92 inches in Indianapolis. Les Steers, the outdoor 
record-holder and only man to ever clear 6 fcet 11 inches, also uses the style. 
A survey of almost any high school meet will find better than 50% of the boys 
at least attempting the style. 


The Straddle Style is more or less self-explanatory in that the jumper 
merely straddles the cross bar. The jumper, instead of tucking his take-off 
leg up under his body, as in the Western Roll, trails the take-off leg; and in- 
= stead of landing on this take-off leg as in the Western Roll, the jumper lands 
on the opposite foot, or in other words the leg he kicks up with. The run and 
take-off of the Straddle Style are identical with the run and take-off of the 
Western Roll, as a jumper who runs from the left and kicks with his outside foot 
in the Western Roll does just that in the Straddle Style. The difference in the : 
styles is distinquishable at the height of the jump when the Straddle Style jump- 
er turns over on his stomach and clears the bar in this position, while the 
Western Roller goes over on his side or back. The advantage of the Straddle 
Style can be seen in that the width of the hip in clearing is eliminated by going 
over on the stomach. As you kmow, one of the disadvantages of the Western Roll 
is the low hip. It is not easy as that, however, as the Straddle has its diffi- 
culty with the second or trailing leg. 


Briefly, I will divide this article into the Run, Take-off, and Action- 
over-the-Bar. Instead of giving a number of theories on the style, I will try to 
give some practical suggestions on getting all parts of the body clear of the bar 


during the Straddle Style Jump, along with what seems to be the best way of 
teaching the style. 


Before going on, I should say that a pupil is only as good as his teacher, 
mand my teacher was Ken Doherty, the University of Michigan coach. The conclusions 
drawn here were a result of four years of observation and experimentation under 


hin; 
Bi, The Run 

J A. The Angle 

= (1) The angle of approach varies, but a 45 degree (more or less) 

4 seems to be the most popular. The quickest way of deter- 
mining this is for the jumper to take nine steps out from 
the center of the bar, and then seven steps at a right 


angle to the side from which he runs, If the jumper will 
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Don Canham (continued) 


hit this mark with his left foot, he will take six 
steps to the bar, and his take-off foot will be next 
to the bar as it should be. Proper adjustment of 
angle and distance to the bar can then easily be made, 


B. The Check Marks and Speed 


(1) Most jumpers use only one check mark in the last six 
steps. In short, if a man only has one check mark to 
worry about, he can move completely concentrated on 
his jump. It was also discovered that the last four 
steps mist be taken with a smooth stride and with a 
slight pick-up in speed. The speed depends upon the 
individual, Dave Albritton used a fast driving run, 
while Mel Walker used a slow easy approach; Les Steers 
falls in between the two. 


Take-Off 
A. Foot Plant 


(1) The ta‘:e-off in the Straddle Style is more difficult 
than the Western Roll, because the jumper has a great- 
er tendency to lean into the bar, or to drop his left 
shoulder (if he runs from the left) into the bar. It 
must be remembered that the weight of the body must 
pass over the take-off foot. It is because of this 
that beginners should be able to jump the Western 
Roll, as it is easier practice getting the weight over 
the foot. To get around this, it was found that a Strad- 
dle Style jumper would plant his take-off foot very 
close to a right angle to the bar. This prevents his 
shoulder from dropping and prevents his forward motion 
from over the side of his foot, as it so often does. 
This planting of the foot at almost a right angle to 
the bar causes the forward motion to go over the toes 
of the foot, which is where the jumper secures his 

RS power. This tendency to lean into the bar and thus 
carry the forward motion not in the line of the run, . 
as in the Western Roll, but away from the line, is 
brought about: by the jumper's desire to face the bar 
early, as he does at the height of his jump. 


B. Arm Action 


(1) The arm closest to the bar plays a very important part 
in a good take-off. It was found that a lifting of the 
arm as one would in an uppercut punch usually tends to 


bring the low shoulder up. The outside arm swings up 
with the kick and starts over the bar, so it will be in 
‘position to bring the chest down parallel with the bar, 
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Don Canham (continued) 


C. The Kick 


: (1) The kick is also slightly different than that used in 
e the Western Roll, as the jumper mst get flat on the 
e bar as soon as his take-off is completed. The jumper 
should thus try to kick parallel to the bar and not 
over it. This will also help to keep him from leaning 
into the bar. He can also succeed in getting his take- 
off foot in closer to the bar if the kick is parallel 
to the bar. His speed will carry him over, not his kick. 


5. The Actual Jump 


A. The difficulty of this jump lies in the fact that there seems to be 
so many loose parts to get out of the way. Actually it is not as 
difficult as it seems. There is a definite motion for each member. 


(1) The first foot or kick leg usually gets over the bar 
with little difficulty, so that is not necessary to 
worry about this phase, 


(2) The inside arm that we left in an uppercut position 
should either be clamped to the jumper's side, or 
swing in back of the jumper as Dave Albritton used to 
do. It should not be between the jumper and the bar. 
Les Steers oxtends this arm directly over his head and 
along the bar. 


(3) The outside arm which was thrown up and slightly over 
the bar with the initial kick should remain bent as it 
is much easier to manipulate when bent. Too often the 
jumper straightens this arm and it trails the shoulder 
instead of preceding it as it should do. For this 
arm leads the way in proper rotation of the shoulders 
and hips around the bar. At the height of the jump 
it should be started toward the pit. 


(4) The second or trailing leg provides the greatest trouble 
of the cntire jump. This leg must be lifted over the 
bar, and there are certain jumpers such as Ed Burke of 
Marquette that could lift the whole leg from the hip. 
Most jumpers must use another method. Most often the 
jumper displaces the bar with his knee or foot, as the 
leg is bent when the jumper pulls it off the ground 
as he goes up. The all-important hip roll and frog 
kick is now applied. The hip roll is merely rolling 
the hips over the bar toward the pit, and at the same 
time the frog kick is a straightening of the knee and 

— 4 turning the toes up at the same instant. Done right 

it will produce the so-called second-lift. 
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Don Canham (concluded) 


Steers 
Walker 
Albritton 
vonnson 
Stewart 
burke 
Merty 
Wilson 
Cruter 


(5) 


The afore-mentioned action mst be practiced at low 
heights, and. by hundreds of actual jumps. It oventu- 
ally becomes mechanical, 


The head also has an important part of play at the 
height of the jump. At this point the head and eyes 
are facing the direction in which the body is moving. 
In short, the left side of the jumper's head is down 
next to the bar. The jumper, by snapping his head 
around and attempting to look back at his take-off 
spot, makes it quite simple for him to roll over the 
bar, as his head leads the way for rotation of the 
shoulders, and the shoulders turning make it easier 
for the hips to do likewise, 


The jumper is now on his way down to the pit, and 
the landing is made on the kick leg and not the 
take-off leg, as is done in the Western Roll. 


6* 11" 1941 Straddle 
6' 92" 1937 Straddle 
6* 92" 1936 Straddle 
6° 1936 Western 
6' 10 3/8" 1941 Western 
6' Straddle 
6* 9" 1935 Western 
6' 9 3/8" 1940 Western 


6' 9" 1938 Straddle 
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THE COORDINATION OF THE MOVEMENTS 
OF BREATHING AND RUNNING 


By Albert E. Lumley, Amherst College 


We are seldom astonished by things which we see every day as coaches, and 
it seems natural to everyone that a man should be out of breath when he has been 
running. But if we think about the matter there is something surprising in the 
phenomenon of breathlessness while running; when we run, the legs do the work 
and the lungs became fatigued. 


You remember the old saying "a horse trots with his legs and gallops with 
his lungs." This is a true saying and can be accounted for by the fact that in 
trotting the horse rapidly uses a few leg muscles which produce local fatigue, 
while during the galloping action many muscles all over the body are used, thus 
producing breathlessness before muscular fatigue. Men do not trot in races, 
they tend to gallop. 


It can be stated that breathlessness is a feeling of distress which is 
produced during violent exercise or intense muscular work, and it is character- 
ized by an exaggeration of the respiratory need, and by profound disturbance in 
the functions of the respiratory organs. This state is merely a peculiar form 
of dyspnoea and presents the general phenomena due to deficient aeration of the 
blood. We also discovered that during breathlessness it is not hard for a 
runner to inhale air but that the exhaling of air is a very difficult matter. 
Personally I think this ties up with the fact that the rectus abdominis and the 
oblique muscles are busy with the running mechanism, 


MUSCULAR TRAINING 


Muscular training, especially cxercises of endurance, improves the quality 
of the mscles so that they produce less waste, and it also increases the capac- 
ity of the heart and lungs to take care of the increased demand. If the amount 
of muscular work be increased beyond the rate of elimination, acute general 
fatigue or breathlessness is inevitable, even if the man be in the best possible 
condition. 


Let us consider a statement made by Galen in the second century: "If any- 
one immediately after undressing proceed to the more violent movements before he 
has softened the whole body and thinned the excretions and opened the pores, he 
incurs the danger of breaking or spraining some of the solid parts, but if be- 
forehand you gradually warm and soften the solids and thin the fluids and expand 
the pores, the person exercising will rum no danger of breaking any part." 


We can now state that there is another cause of muscle soreness and that 


is the presence of irritating waste matter imperfectly carried off by the blood 
stream and the lungs. 
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Albert E. Lumley (continued) 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE 


Absolute muscular fatigue cannot be obtained outside of a laboratory but 
all of us have seen athletes suffering a painful sensation just before muscular 
fatigue sets in. The athlete shortly loses the power to control a fatigued 
muscle. We can state that the phenomena of fatigue is related to four orders or 
eauses: 


1. Material lesions of the motor organs 

2. Auto-intoxication by the waste-products of work 
3. Exaggeratod use of the living stoune 

4, Dynamic exhaustion of the motor olements 


This investigation was started during the summer of 1931 in the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Oberlin College. Professor Raymond H. Stetson, then head 
of the Psychology Department, furnished the facilities of the testing laboratory 
and spent three months of his own time in promoting this study. Professor 
C. V. Hudgins of the Clark School, Northampton, Massachusetts, and A. W. Hubbard 
of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, also have made many contributions during the 
last ten years. 


WALKING AND RUNNING 


When a man walks, we all know that he tends to fall forward. But by plac- 
ing a foot forward and the opposite arm, he catches himself and then does it 
again with both feet in contact with the ground. When he runs he makes the same 
sort of movements, but keeps only one foot in contact with the ground, evidently 
leaning more to the front and pushing harder off of the back leg. 


BREATHING WHILE RUNNING 


When a man runs, the abdominal muscles perform two functions sim ltaneous- 
ly: namely, running and breathing. While he is running, the abdominal muscles 
mst give postural support to the pelvic girdle, to which the leg mscles are 
attached. But, since at the same time breathing increases both in rate and in 
amplitude, the abdominal muscles become also very important muscles of respira- 
tion. It is the purpose of this paper to find out how this mechanism performs 
these two functions. 


The following muscles are used in inspiration: 


\ 


Diaphragm Scaleni 
External Intercostals Serratus Posticus Superior 
Internal Intercostals Transversalis 


Sternocleidomastoid Serratus Posticus Inferior 
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Albert E. Lumley (continued) 
Another combination of mscles are used in expiration: 


Rectus abdominis Transversalis 
External oblique Serratus Posticus Inferior 
Internal Latissime 


and perhaps the iliocostalis and the quodratus lumborum. Hamburger would also 
add the internal intercostals, but this is a doubtful point. 


We can breathe fast or slowly but we mst remember that the movements 
of inspiration and expiration call for the use of a large number of the muscles 
needed in the running movements. Normal man breathes 17 or 18 times a minute 
but the rate is set by the needs of the organism. He may normally take in from 
25 to 30 cubic inches of air, but he oan easily take in 125 or 130. According 
to Seaver the breathing capacity of the average college man is 253 cubic inches. 


TRAINING AND BREATHING 


Training for one week will increase the load carrying ability of the 
lungs but the full effect is only observed after from five to seven weeks. In 
other words it should take us about six weeks to get the breathing apparatus of 
a man ready for a race, 


RUNNING-BREATHING COORDINATION 


We all know that many of these so-called “breathing muscles" take a very 
active part in this business of running: fixating the chest and abdomen, hold- 
ing the torso more or less rigid and elevating the legs. 


If these statements are true, then whon a man runs and breathes he mst 
develop a coordination of the muscles for this double duty. He is probably not 
aware of this coordination but if he is a good runner he must have a better co- 
ordination than a poor runner. From what I know of the breathing-running setup 
I am willing to state that there is a coordination of breathing while running and 
of course we can teach it. 


HEART 

During all of these tests we kept an accurate record of the heart action 
by the use of a Wiersma hand plethysmograph. We can state that a trained man 
can perform a given amount of work with a smaller consumption of oxygen than an 
untrained man; and that he therefore makes a smaller demand on his heart. The 

_hormal pulse rate ranges from 50 to 90 beats per minute, but after running we 

may find that it has increased to 180 or more beats per minute. Trained athletes 
have a more regular heart beat than untrained men. 


The heart rate of trained men is usually six to eight beats lower than in 
the same men out of condition. 


In long distance races the oxygenation of the blood and the demands cf 
exertion keep pace, The breathing becomes abdominal. The peripheral arteries 
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Albert E. Lumley (continued) 


fill and the heart beats more fully. In this condition we might say that fatigue 
is not due so much to oxygen hunger as to gradual fatigue of the cardiac muscle, 


Heart tests made during the last ten years seem to show that one of the 
practical things that we can do as track coaches is to take the pulse rate of 
every boy in our school or college. Those with low pulse rates of 54 or less 
standing should make good distance runners. (One good example: MacMitchell of 
u.Y.U., with 38 beats per minute.) 


SECOND WIND 


The initial dyspnoea produced by strenuous exercise is accompanied by a 
disturbance of the normal acid-base balance of the blood and tissues. The re- 
lief of second wind is probably the result of the adjustment toward a new equilib- 
rium of the various mechanisms engaged in the supply of the much needed oxygen to 
the active tissues. These adjustments involve primarily the circulatory and re- 
spiratory systems, but adjustments must also be made in the mscular and heat- 
regulating mechanisms, 


When the exercise is very strenuous, the new equilibrium may be such that 
each of these systems is functioning at its maximm capacity. Under these con- 
ditions, oxygen is being supplied to the tissues and carbon dioxide being removed 
from them at about the maximum possible rate, while the lactic-acid content of 
the tissues is held at a relatively low level. The alveolar carbon dioxide falls 
below that present during dyspnoea, the tissues become less acid, pulmonary ven- 
tilation is decreased, the pulse rate is diminished, and perspiration begins, 
thus affecting a greater heat loss from the body and bodily efficiency rises. 


The initial dyspnoea may be diminished through training. 


Second wind is common among experienced runners but almost unknown to the 
average citizen. Some professional track coaches say that second wind does not 
exist. They are partly right, because some runners never experience its benefits. 
However, it is safe to say that the phenomenon known as second wind by which the 
runner experiences a sudden relief from the agony of breathlessness, is a read- 
justment of elimination to the increased production of waste. 


FIELD OBSERVATIONS 


After studying the black sheet records made while the subjects were run- 
ning on the treadmill, we definitely found a breathing-running coordination of 
one breath to two pair of steps. With this in mind we decided to make field 
observations on our subjects while they were running on an outdoor track. We 
used an open car and rode directly at the side of the runner. One of us counted 
left foot steps, another breaths by listening to the inhalations and exhalations. 
(Notice we did not count the rise and fall of the rib cage because it does not 
make any obvious movements.) Another man acted as recorder and a fourth as driver. 
These observations proved to me that good runners breathe at the rate of one 
breath to every two pair of steps as long as they possibly can. Poor runners seem 
to have a hit and miss system of breathing and running, or no system at all. 
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Mbert E. Lumley (continued) 


I am convinced that almost all of our good runners have a coordination of 
freathing and running. If this is a true statement it seems to me that we should 
interest someone like our own war department in conducting tests on soldiers. If 
we could prove in thousands of cases that men can be taught to breathe efficiently 
While running, walking, or marching, we certainly would make a contribution to the 
g@fficiency of our army as well as our athletic teams, Swimming coaches seem to be 
afew jumps ahead of us in this matter of breathing, but I think they have missed 
gone of the important possibilities of coordinated breathing. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


From the above results one can see that the running mechanism is very com- 
f plex. It involves not only the legs, whose action is centered about the hip- 
joint, but the entire group of abdominal muscles. Since the abdominal muscles are 
so important for running, this oxperiment demonstrates that the running coordina- 
tion modifies breathing; and since breathing is so important to running, the ox- 
periment shows that the runner mst in some way make the two conflicting coordi- 
Mations work together. We believe, then, that the ability to make this coordina- 
tion is what distinguishes a good from a poor runner. Strength of leg muscles is 
important for the runner; but it seems to us that the most important thing is the 
working together of the breathing-running coordination, This is especially true 
for the distance runners. With sprinters this breathing-running coordination is 
not a primary issue. A man will probably breathe once or twice in a 100 yard 
fash; but our records show that in running longer distances, he will breathe ap- 
proximately at the conclusion of every two pairs of steps and, as he becomes fa- 
tigued, at the conclusion of overy pair of steps. In a distance race this event- 
Wally calls for a breath at the conclusion of approximately every twelve feet 
eovered. 


A possible clue to the immediate cause of a stitch-in-the-side lies in the 
fact that there is not a coordination between the breathing-running mechanism and 
the two are in conflict. Perhaps one of the chief factors in so-called second 
Wind lies in the fact that the runner has resolved this conflict and that there is 
iow a coordination between the breathing-rumning mechanism. It is hoped that fur- 
s ther work on this problem will explain second wind, but the data gathered so far 
feem to indicate that the conclusions as suggested are sound, Some men have a 
Very definite feeling of second wind, while others have no such experience but are 
Still good runners. It is doubtful as to whether a well-trained man would have 
this experience because a very vital part of his training, whether he knows it or 
not, consists of his bringing in line the two conflicting mechanisms and he prob- 
m™ ably often starts out a race with second wind. 


There are many causes of breathlessness, but we have come to the conclusion 
thet one of the important reasons for this phenomenon is the non-coordination of 
breathing and running that is common to so many athletes. 


We can state that fatigue while running can be definitely postponed by the 
ise of a habitual breathing-running coordination. 


We have studied the heart action while the subject is reclining, sitting, 
tid standing, as he begins to run, and during breathlessness, fatigue, and recov- 
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Albert E. Lumley (continued) 


ery. We can state from this experiment that the heart is noticeably affected by 
each of these conditions, and that a breathing-running coordination allows the 
heart to make regular movements that will help retard fatigue and breathlessness. 


SUMMARY 


1. The records show that running modifies the breathing mechanism, The 
fixation of the abdominal muscles in the performance of their function of pos- 
tural support of the pelvic girdle tends to fixate the chest and thus interfere 
with its expansion. 


2. Evidence is presented which indicates that the runner may work into 
a convenient coordination of these two conflicting mechanisms and it is suggested 
that this fact may be a clue to second wind; also the stitch-in-the-side may be 
due to the inability of these two mechanisms to work in unison. 


3. Records of the heart rate show distinct differences between trained 
and untrained men. They also show that the heart rate is definitely affected by 
the breathing-running coordination or by lack of it. Further work on this problem 
is proposed, 
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PARTIAL LIST OF EQUIPMENT USED IN 
EXPERIMENT ON COORDINATION OF THE 
MOVEMENTS OF BREATHING AND RUNNING 


Kymograph (motor driven) 
Rheostat Speed Regulator 
Kymograph drum sheets 6" x 26" 
Treadmill 
Small rubber tubes - i inch 
2 Cundom rubber diaphragms 
3% inch bamboo needles with glass points 
Golf ball winding rubber 
Thread 
Jacquet chronograph 
Pneumographic pads (bicycle tubes) 
Wiersma hand plethysmograph 
Vertical recorder 
Mouth tube 
Many other pieces of equipment that probably 
could be found in any good testing 
laboratory. 
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ci Iron Man MacMitchell 


by Emil von Elling 
E New York University 


"MacMitchell the Iron Man," is just another sports scribe's designation. 


fs i = Doubtless the title was inspired by Leslie's ability to negotiate several good 
mm races in @ Single meeting. Now, there is nothing strange about any young ath- 
a lete, when properly prepared beforehand, running two, three, or even four races 


«6 ina met. It's all a matter of hard work. Granted the athlete has enjoyed 

a the proper build-up, the only two points stressed are: that there must be a 
sufficient lapse of time between his competitive efforts for a normal recupera- 
tion; that it is wiser to come down the scale - meaning, by this, the longer 
route should be the initial effort, the succeeding races shorter. 


s In the immediate past, you will doubtless recollect, there was mich loose 
_ talk about working the boys too hard, burning them out in competition. How often 
we have heard of the great danger of a young man running several races in a 

single set of games. Such criticism emanated from those least qualified, either 

| by training or experience, to voice an opinion, while you could always get a 

- decision pro or con from the medical profession. 


However, with the coming to these shores of the great Finnish Olympian, 

a Paavo Nurmi, long distance running in the United States grew in popularity. The 
methods of the Finn brought results and knocked into a cocked hat our soft system 
of training for long distances. It killed once and for all those windbags who 
for years kept us in the class of the "pussy foot," with their fears of over- 
emphasis and the dangers of hard work. 


Nurmi taught us to work hard. He, himself, followed the toughest kind of 
&@ schedule and, while we recognized the value of the warm-up, the extent to which 
the Finn carried it was a revelation. 


When Paavo first visited this country, he located in New York City. 
Shortly after his arrival, he came to see me with the request to train on our 
N.Y.U. Ohio Field. His subsequent practice was carried out in semi-seclusion, 
: in fact no one knew, other than a few in our athletic department, that he was 
. training at N.Y.U. and for a long time not even the students knew who he was. 


Like so many of his countrymen, Nurmi was a hard man to approach. The 
Finns, like our American Indians, are a stolid type and Nurmi was no exception. 
I paid very little attention to his coming and going and unwittingly gained his 
: | confidence. Eventually this developed into a warm friendship and I feel Nurmi 
a was closer to me, at that time, than to any other American, 


@ I have learned something good, bad, or indifferent from every man who 
has ever come under my tutelage and there was mich I learned that was good from 
this Finn - who was his own coach and trainer; a difficult assignment for any 
athlete, no matter how great. 


And now @ word about how Nurmi trained, back in the middle '20s, when he 
Cleaned up all the opposition that could be mstered to stop his record-breaking 
achievement. Briefly, the Finn put in 9 to 10 hours in every 24 sleeping. His 
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diet was mixed. Well-cooked meats and fresh vegetables with an abundance of fish 
foods and oils, three times a day, made up the mem. 


Nurmi often worked out 3 times a day, 7 days a week. The mrning prac- 
tice was devoted to long distance running on the cinders, or 8 to 9 miles cross- 
country. The afternoon program was devoted to sprint work on the track, while 
in the early evening he would go indoors for middle distance striding on boards. 
On the nights of his appearances in our big indoor meets, Nurmi would work out 
on cinders in the early afternoon. The warm-up preceding his competitive effort 
fonsisted of 45 minutes to an hour, jogging, striding, and sprinting. In all 
practice and training Nurmi dressed exceedingly warmly, covering every inch of 
his body, except his face. 


Following Nurmi'ts competitive tour of the States, we became long distance 
running conscious and this state of mind was productive of the great Hahns, 
Congers, Venzkes, Romanis, Bonthrons, Fenskes, Cunninghams, and now the Mehls 
Rices, and MacMitchells. 


When Glenn Cunningham came to New York University to study for his doc- | 
tor's degree, he did all his training on Ohio Field where I had every opportunity 
to study him. Glenn's training, in one of his very best years, leads me to 
state that he made much of cross-country running. Throughout the Fall season, 
from September to Christmas, he could be seen on New York's Van Cortlandt Park 
trail daily, regardless of weather conditions. With continued change of pace 
to meet the ground conditions, dressed in heavy underclothes, sweatsuit, woolen | 
gloves and socks, heavy basketball sneakers, and woolen hood he would jog, i 
stride, and sprint over distances from 6 to 12 miles. 


On the track Cunningham would warm up with a 10:15 two miles and then 
proceed with pace, speed and jog workout, over varying short and middle dis- 
tances. Glenn never ran the mile in practice, and he changed his program from 
aff to day. As an example » on one day he would run “quarters” by the watch as 

OLLOWS$ 


lst quarter - jog slow 


end e - 58:00 or 60:00 
- jog slow 
kth Ws - 58:00 or 60: 
5th " - jog slow 
6th 2 - 54:90 or 55:00 


On another day he would run 660 yards for pace as follows: 


660 yds. - pace 
Rest, jogging or walking 
669 - pace 
Rest, jogging or walking 
660 yds. - pace 
Rest, jogging or walking 
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Now and then Cunningham would mix in a 3/4 mile run, for pace and time. 
After his first year of training on Ohio Field, Glenn could call his time at 
any distance within one second. 


Nurmi, at 26 years of age, fluctuated in weight between 146 - 152 lbs. 
This was one of his greatest years. Cunningham, at 26 years, tipped the beam 
at 156 - 156 lbs. and MacMitchell, now in his 2lst year, scales 161 - 165 lbs. 
It may be of some interest to students of the game to know MacMitchell's pulse 
rate is 44 and has been as low as 32. Howevor, this low pulse rate should not 
weigh on the mind of any aspiring athlete with a 72 pulse for I have had great 
performers with pulses well over 72. 


Well, gentlemen, I started out to say a few words about MacMitchell and 
have ended up rambling. But, be that as it may, Leslie is no iron man. He is 
just a hard-working kid who follows instructions to the letter. He had a good 
high school coach in Tommy Greenwald and I have brought him along slowly for 
the past 3 years. All things being equal, MacMitchell should reach his peak 
sometime during the next 3 years. Racing strategy comes with time. At present 
leslie carries a heavy mental load - for you mst know, gentlemen, he is a 
student - while a string of unbeaten successes is, psychologically, also a 
weight of considerable proportions, especially to a highly sensitive nature. 
However, he is a great boy and a fine athlete - what more can be said? 


Hitor's Note: 


For the benefit of those interested in Leslie MacMitchell's track performances, 


some of the highlights of his intercollegiate competition under von Elling are 
listed here: 


MacMitchell has won the IC4A Varsity Cross Country Individual Champion- 
ship all three of his varsity years. 


He won the one mile run in both the IC4A Indoor and ICA Outdoor Champ- 
jonship meets as a sophomore and repeated as a junior. 


As a junior, he won the N.C.A.A. mile championship in 4:10.4 and the 
National A.A.U. 1,500 meter championship in 3:53.1. Ran 3:51.4 for the 1,500 
Meters in the Compton Invitation meet two weeks previously. 


As a sophomore, ran 9:09.7 in placing third in the Columbus Council K of 
€ Indoor meet two mile run. 


As a junior, won the Baxter mile, N.Y.A.C. meet, in 4:07.4, equalling 
the recognized world Indoor record. 


It is doubtful if the record of any other runner in the world today can 
Show performances on two consecutive days which will match MacMitchell's record 
in the 1941 Pennsylvania Relays. In this two day meet, MacMitchell turned in 
times in the events in which he completed which, beyond any question, put him 
in the "Iron Man" class. 
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Friday: 4313.6 mile in anchoring the N.Y.U. distance medley relay 
April 25 team to a championship. 


1:54.1 half mile in anchoring the N.Y.U. sprint medley relay 
team to a championship. 


Saturday: 4:09.4 mile in anchoring the N.Y¥.U. 4 mile relay team to a 
April 26 championship. 


48.3 quarter mile in anchoring the N.Y.U. one mile relay 
team to second place. 


| Maitional highlights of MacMitchell's running career to date: 


High School Competition: 

1936 - Won National Interscholastic Indoor 1,000 yards championship. 

1937 - Won National Interscholastic Cross Country Championship. Set new 
record of 12:53.4. 
ag ca Interscholastic Indoor mile championship. Set new record 
of ° 

1938 - Won National Interscholastic half mile championship. Set new record of 
1:58.0. Set new National Interscholastic Mile record of 4:21.7 at the 
Dartmouth College Interscholastics. 

Intercollegiate Competition: (New York University) 


Freshman years 
1936 - Won IChA Freshman Cross Country Championship. 
2959 - 102nd Regiment Meet. First in one mile limited handicap special, 


running from scratch. Time: 4:15.5. 
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SPRINT STARTS 
By Thomas F. Keane, Syracuse University 


In all of my lectures on sprinting and starting, I have invariably used 4 
high school or university athlete for demonstration purposes. By this means, I 
® tan set him into the position which, in my opinion, is the best for starting. 
Maturally, I have had experience with many different types of starting, and have 
found this to be the best method of all. On practically every occasion that I 
fave used a model and let him set himself, I have had occasion to change his 
Style to meet the one I am going to try and explain to you in these few notes. 


As coaches, you will note that many boys who come to you are so far over 
the mark when they set that they are entirely off-balance. So the first thing 
to do is to get a pair of holes to fit the boy. Only yesterday, I measured the 
distance from the starting line to the back of the first starting block, and it 
was 14 inches to the back of the starting block. The rear block was 34 inches 
from the line or 20 inches between the two blocks. This applied to one partic- 
Wear man. With another starter the distances were 13 inches and 31 inches, or 
18 inches between the blocks. These distances vary with the height of a boy. 


So many coaches are afraid to let the boy have his starting hole so far 

behind the starting line. They seem to feel that this is lost distance. This 
# 18 not so, however, because if a man is set properly, from the distance I have 

Mentioned, the leverage will be almost perfect. In other words, his back will 
be almost on a straight line and not crouched from the rear like so many runners 
are. In starting with a new boy, I usually let him put one kmee on the ground 
With his hands on the mark, and then lift him up myself until I get his back about 
level and then let him advance forward, until he begins to feel the weight on 
tis arms, which should be perfectly straight. He can adjust himself, if he is 
too far over or not quite far enough. This will come to him after he has prac- 
ticed this particular type of starting for a little time. Coaches will often 
find if their boys set their holes this way they will get out of the holes with 
Mch more power than is usually the case. 


I am a “power” coach and have always felt that too mch time is wasted by 
boys before they begin to get any real power into their starting, They usually 
Tun 10 yards before they really get under way and, to me, this is wasted effort. 
If a coach insists on boys using their arms when they get out of the holes in- 
Stead of starting to put too much pressure on the pushoff, they will find the 
boys will get under way much faster, 


So many young boys have a habit of running with their arms almost straight 
down without any bend at the elbow at all. This is a big mistake. The boy's 
@lbow should be bent above his hip so that he can drive just as hard as he pos- 
Sibly can, and a good way for him to get used to this method is to stand in front 
of his mirror before he goes to bed at night and just keep practicing driving 
With both arms and getting well up on the ball of his foot. This soon becomes 
Second nature to him, 
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Some boys have a very bad fault in making holes. They get up there and 
scratch a hole like a hen would do it. I insist on my boys making holes with a 
trowel and making the back of the hole deep and firm and the front of the hole 
shallowed out so that they won't catch it with their toes, To me this is the 
important feature of starting. I might add that I always have my boys measure 
the distance from the starting line to the back of their first hole, then to the 
back of their last hole. They can measure it with their shoes, and count up 
with the eyelets on their shoes. 


After they have mastered their holes and start, the next feature, in my 
mind, is driving out of the hole and reaching as far as they can naturally. I 
mow many coaches might disagree with me on this particular point. I have seen 
boys who have been coached to just teke a little dab, with the thought in mind 
that they get into the running mre quickly. This, to me, is a fallacy, I 
often make a boy reach as far as he can, in fact, coxaggerate, and then, finally, 
get him down to where he can reach without any trouble whatsoever, and carry on. 
One thing is to have him do it his own way first and then have him reach as far 
as he can the next time. By experimenting with the two, you will invariably 
find the right distance for him to reach on his first stride. In other words, 
we have two types of runners. We have what is commonly called among the pro- 
fession, the “top of the ground" runner. This is a very light-footed fellow 
without too much power, but lots of speed. I might cite Jesse Owens of Ohio 
State. It is not often that you can make a man of this type become a power run- 
ner. Take the opposite type, Ralph Metcalfe, of Marquette who drives and drives. 
That is the type I prefer. 


I am only sorry that I cannot demonstrate some of these ideas in person. 

It has been hard for me to put them down into notes, because I love to show 
people how to do things better than to tell them, If there are any of the 
coaches who have not assimilated these things properly, and feel that they would 
like a little mre knowledge on the subject, I would be glad to help them at any 
time. I might say in closing that when you get a boy reaching his natural 

stride you will find him doing the same all along over a hundred yards, In fact, 
he will be reaching and reaching and reaching, until he achieves his goal. 


One closing point. Keep their heads well over. I have stood alongside 
of a track when I have had a boy I wanted to do this, and have eight, nine, or 
ten students standing in line, and as the fellow went by, had them yell “drive, 
drive, drive.” After the fellow has heard it enough, he takes to it naturally, 
and you feel then that you have accomplished something. 
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